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Wessobrunn Prayer, 12$ ; Hildebrand's Lay, 
17$ ; Muspilli, 28$ ; Judith, about 14$'; Beo- 
wulf, 10$ ; Heliand, 20$ ; Voluspa, over 6% ; 
Baldr's Dream, 8$; Gudrun's Lay, i, 15$. 

These figures go to show that in none of the 
poems examined did the author purposely 
either seek to introduce or to avoid identical 
vowels, but that the average percentage is 
such as we would expect it to be from the 
nature of the case, and that Hildebrand's 
theory, which would lead us to expect a much 
smaller percentage, is not sufficiently support- 
ed by facts to warrant a rejection of the old 
view. 

There yet remains one point to be discussed. 
Hildebrand quotes in support of his theory a 
passage of Snorri Sturluson's ' Hattatal ' (Haf- 
niae, 1848, ed. Arnam, i. 596) to the effect, that 

" if the hofutstaf be a vowel, then the studlas 
should also be vowels and it is more beautiful 
if each o?ie of them is a different vowel." 

But I doubt, whether our author refers to 
aesthetic beauty at all, whether different 
vowels really caused a more pleasant sensation 
to his ear than identical ones. Much rather I 
am inclined to think, that he calls "beautiful " 
what he finds in the old poems, which he 
regards as faultless models. As is well known 
now, the vowel is not in such cases the al- 
literating element at all; but what really al- 
literates is the guttural explosive which pre- 
cedes the formation of a vowel and is due to 
the opening of the vocal chords (the Greek 
smooth breathing, the Arabic hemza, the 
Hebrew aleph, etc.). We have seen, that in 
not more than ten to fifteen out of one hundred 
alliterating verses the vowels following the 
alliterating consonants are identical. The 
same, of course, will be the case with regard 
to the vowels following this guttural explosive ; 
in eighty-five to ninety cases out of one 
hundred they will be different from each other. 
Sturluson knew nothing about the guttural ex- 
plosive, he only saw that the different vowels 
at the beginning — as it seemed to him— of al- 
literating words were much more frequent 
than identical ones. Hence his conclusion 
that they were preferred, preferable or "more 
beautiful." If this be the case, his remark 
cannot be adduced in support of Hildebrand's 
theory. 

Hanns Oertel. 
Yale University. 



OLD FRENCH PHONETICS. 

La mithode graphique appliquie a la re- 
cherche des transformations inconscientes 
du langage, par M. l'Abbe Rousselot. 

La PhonHique expirimentale et la philologie 
Franco-Provencale par M. Koschwitz ; con- 
tained in a deprint of the Compte-rendu du 
Congres scientifique international des catholi- 
ques, tenu a Paris du i" au 6 avril 1891. 
Paris: Picard, 1891. 24pp. 

The first of these two articles represents an 
address delivered by the Abb£ Rousselot, co- 
editor with M. Gillieron of the Revue des Patois 
Gallo-Romans, before the Catholic congress 
held in Paris during the month of April of last 
year. M. Rousselot dwells on the importance 
of a physical study of speech, which must form 
the basis of all historical study, and refers to 
certain mechanical appliances, invented by 
him and others, that register the movements 
which the different organs of speech undergo. 
This apparatus is of the most ingenious kind, 
and has been more fully described by M. 
Rousselot in the above-mentioned Revue, fascs. 
14 and 15, where he also shows its possible 
application in a study of his native patois, that 
of Cellefrouin. Not feeling myself competent 
to express any definite opinion on the matter, 
I would refer the reader to the article in 
question for further information. 

Dr. Koschwitz continues the same theme, 
and speaks of the importance of such study as 
that undertaken by M. Rousselot, and empha- 
sizes the fact, that every linguist, in order to 
be able to cope with the problems which he 
will encounter, must of necessity pay attention, 
and a great deal of attention, to the physiology 
of the organs of speech, and must "d'abord 
se faire naturaliste, physicien et physiologiste." 
These methods must at first be applied to the 
study of living forms of speech, and the infor- 
mation thus gained transferred to the study of 
the older stages of language. This leads him 
to speak of the difficulty which every student 
of French phonology experiences, when he 
endeavors to compare any modern dialect with 
the literary language, or with older dialects. 
The modern patois of Northern France have 
undergone so marked changes in their rapidity 
of growth under purely phonetic influences, 
analogical contamination, or mixture with 
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surrounding forms of speech, that the aid which 
they afford in understanding the older forms 
of language, is often very meager. On the 
other hand the curious phenomenon is noticed, 
that the further we proceed toward the South 
of the French linguistic territory, the more do 
we notice a certain lack of development and a 
tendency to retain older forms. 

It is to be supposed that the Provencal kept 
pace in the beginning of its history with the 
speech of Northern France, but that it grew 
less rapidly, and doubtless, therefore, we shall 
often find the key to unsolved problems of the 
linguistic history of French proper in the patois 
spoken to-day South of the Charente. Hence, 
Koschwitz lays stress on the importance of 
these patois for the study of French, at least in 
those instances where other means at our 
disposal, such as the study of the orthography 
of old texts, the assonances and the modern 
J^angiie d'o'il dialects fail to give the desired 
light. To illustrate the helpfulness of such a 
procedure, he cites two knotty points of Old 
French phonology ; namely, l-\-s and the 
history of the nasal vowels. 

It is with regard to the former of these prob- 
lems, that I desire to add a few remarks on the 
position taken by the writer. After a short 
historical sketch of the question, Koschwitz 
says, p. 16: 

' On se demande quelle articulation sp£ciale 
une / mouillee prend devant une s; si elle 
produit necessairement une explosive dentale 
entre elle et la consonne suivante ; quelle 
influence le groupe is exerce, et sur la nature 
des voyelles pr£c£dentes et sur I 'articulation 
del' s qui suit? Prononcait- on iou .jr (s sonore) ? 
Etait-ce un d ou un t qu'on inserait entre / 
mouillee et s? Est-ce qu'une / mouillee suivie 
de s d£gage reellement devant soi un y qui se 
reunit avec la voyelle prec£dente et produit 
avec elle une diphthongue ? Et si ce degage- 
ment (qui n'a rien d'improbable) existe en 
reality, peut-il se compliquer avec une action 
simultanee de / mouillee sur la consonne 
suivante ' ? 

All these questions are identical with those 
to which I endeavored to find an answer in 
my study on 'Dialectische Eigenthiimlichkeiten 
in der Entwickelung des mouillierten / im 
Altfranzosischen,' Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, vol. v, pp. 52-105. It 
is not my purpose here to repeat what I stated 
there, but it may be to the point to recall that 



there exists one Old French dialect, which 
gives unequivocal answers to some of these 
questions ; namely, the Wallonian. Here / is 
designated by Ih ; cp. "Poeme Moral " assalhe, 
batalhe, mervelhe, conselhe. The inflected 
forms of words with final I always have Iz, 
never l/is, Ihz or ilz ; cp. "Dial. Greg." travalz, 
"Job," travalz, "Poeme Moral" travaz,conselz. 
Here, there certainly exists no / before the 
flexional sign, no parasitic i before the /, and 
a dental glide between /and s\ But far from 
solving the whole problem, these facts only 
complicate it. Each French dialect requires 
separate study and a distinct answer of its 
own. On the whole, however, I think it may 
be confidently asserted, that a parasitic i did 
not develop before l+s. The inflected forms 
naturally follow closely the orthography of the 
uninflected forms, and if an i appears before 
iz, it is either merely graphic, or if pronounced, 
its presence is due to a pronounced parasitic i 
in the uninflected form. In some instances it 
is possible to follow its gradual inroads; cp. 
Rol. -alz twenty-three times, -ailz five times, 
O. Ps. -alz six times, -ailz one time; Eul. 
melz, Al. vielz, mielz, Rol. inielz seventeen 
times, vielz seven times, vieilz five times, 
mieilz two times, O. Ps. vielz, mielz, Q.L.D.R. 
vielz. 

The problem, however, which calls for so- 
lution is the appearance of z as flexional sign 
in the Norman, Champagne and Lorraine 
dialects. The Wallonian cannot enter here, 
for there z is found after all /'s. In my judg- 
ment, there lies at the root of the whole matter 
an understanding of the way in which a dental 
explosive develops between / and s. Most 
varieties of / are produced by forming a stop 
with the point of the tongue against the gums 
or teeth, while the sides of the tongue are 
drawn away from the molar teeth, thus creating 
two symmetrical channels for the sound, (Jes- 
persen's /3ii e ). If this articulation is followed 
by an s, the spirant formed by the point, or 
blade, of the tongue (and for the present pur- 
pose we may accept Jespersen's transcription, 
/3izy s 2), the tongue rests for a moment, when 
the /articulation is broken, in the position of 
a denial stop (fio ). If the / is voiceless and if 
its articulation is sufficiently marked in muscu- 
lar tension (Grober's I fort, Z.f.R.Ph., vi, p. 
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486), this dental glide may develop to an in- 
dependent stop ; l-\-s becomes l-l-s. 

In the case of l-\-s on the other hand, no 
such conditions for the spontaneous develop- 
ment of a dental explosive exist. Here the 
stop is effected by the front of the tongue 
against the hard palate, while the point of the 
tongue rests behind the lower teeth and does 
not participate in the articulation (iS&yvF). 
Sweet, ' Handbook,' p. 44, suggests that in the 
first attempts to produce this difficult articu- 
lation the learner should hold the point of the 
tongue firmly against the lower gums, so that 
the front alone may articulate. From such a 
position the tongue can easily and naturally 
pass to an ^ without previously sounding a 
dental explosive, but this action does not 
preclude, of course, the possibility of an inter- 
position of t between / and s. It is quite as 
easy to interpose a labial explosive ; the 
question is merely, whether a latent dental 
explosive exists between /+ s, as is evidently 
the case for l+s. 

But we may go further, and suppose that 
the tongue does form a stop at the same place, 
where it divides the articulation for /, before it 
passses on to the dental spirant. In this case 
the only possible explosive is a palatal t', 
(tieyvfi becomes yo e ). Such an articulation 
would have a very decided influence on the 
following s, and would give to it a sound, 
which with Chabaneau I will call " un son plus 
sifflant"; perhaps "plus chuintant" would 
be a better term. Such a supposition falls, 
however, if ^r in Old French texts denotes ts. 

Now, let us see what must be the action of 
the tongue in passing from / to s. In carefully 
pronouncing these two sounds in succession, 
it will be noticed that the first movement of 
the tongue consists in flattening out its sides 
to their natural position in close proximity to 
the molar teeth. The s cannot be pronounced 
at the same point as j+/, and there will next be 
felt a tendency to backward action of the 
tongue. At the same time it will take on the 
requisite sagittal narrowing for the s, even 
before that sound is reached, and the result 
will be a succession of consonantal noises 
which may be represented by It'js. Of these, 
V will be the least prominent, and the acoustic 
effect of the whole combination will be very 



similar to Ijs. So much, I think, is plain, if 
Iz is to be similar in formation to Iz, it could 
only have sounded like Its, as Chabaneau cor- 
rectly supposed. Such a pronunciation, how- 
ever, would have burdened the language with 
two plural signs, J and s, the existence of 
which is not probable. I believe that the / was 
forced to assimilate itself to the following s, 
since the pronunciation of this sound was fixed 
for morphological reasons, and / being thus 
drawn forward out of its palatal position, as 
voiceless and I fort, Iz was the result. 

It will be in the highest degree interesting 
to possess accurate physiological descriptions 
of the pronunciation of l+s in the present 
Provencal dialects. Professor Grober in a 
private communication called my attention to 
the orthography of the ' Donatz Proensals,' 
published by Stengel, Marburg, 1878. The 
testimony which the orthography of this docu- 
ment bears, seems convincing for Grober's 
point of view, and against my own statement, 
1. c, p. 103. We find there only Ihz (=lf s,) 
Iz (=11+ s) and Is (=l+s). At the same time it 
must be noted, however, that the rules of the 
Donatz were, to say the least, not followed 
consistently by the Provencal poets ; cp. 
Bartsch, 'Chrest. Prov. ' foills : oills 135-27: 
136-29 ; dezacoills : capdoills 137-6 : 14 ; orgo- 
ills: escoills 137-21: 28; vermelhs: solelhs 
267-1: 2; viels: miels 392-13: 14 (and in the 
same poem conselh: espelh 391-11 : 12). These 
are to my knowledge the only rhymes of this 
kind in the Chrestomathy. But if the ' Donatz 
Proensals ' really represented the actual use 
of the writers, is it not strange that so large a 
collection of poems as that of Bartsch pre- 
sents no rhymes in accordance with these 
rules? 

I shall not attempt an explanation of Prov. 
Ihz ; but, at the same time, I think it is evident 
that the /in the combination Iz in later French 
was not a palatal /, for it could fall or vocalize 
to », just as every other /. We have, there- 
fore, to grant a fronting of the articulation for 
some stage of the history of the language ; 
that this fronting took place in such a way that 
Is became Is and then Its (Iz) I consider, with 
Grober, extremely improbable. I believe 
rather that It'js changed to Its under the in- 
fluence of the dental s, which had a fixed 
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pronunciation, since it was the plural sign of 
the language, and in this manner I desire to 
modify my opinion as stated, 1. c, p. 103. 

A priori, the Provencal can no more give 
definite answers to questions of French pho- 
netics, than can the Wallonian to those of the 
Norman dialect; at the same time, a better 
understanding of all the possibilities of pho- 
netic development and of the actual facts in 
the existing patois south of the Charente, 
must necessarily be very helpful in a considera- 
tion of general phonetic problems. I shall 
await with great interest some realization of 
the hopes of Professor Koschwitz. 

John E. Matzke. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



ANGLO-SAXON READER. 
An Anglo-Saxon Reader, edited, with Notes 
and Glossary, by James W. Bright, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of English Philology at 
the Johns Hopkins University. New York : 
Henry Holt and Company. 1891. i2mo, 
pp. viii, 385. 

It would be ungracious, to say the least, if the 
writer of this review, who for ten years has 
been teaching Sweet's 'Anglo-Saxon Reader,' 
should utter a word of disparagement about it. 
Sweet deserves the heartiest thanks of every 
one who has to do with the Philological study 
of English ; and if now and then he has put 
forth bitter words, — as in the preface v to his 
'Oldest English Texts,' — who can deny that 
he has had abundant provocation ? Good as 
his work has been, however, I am inclined to 
think that the best results will be obtained by 
our ordinary college classes here in America, if 
we use from the start the Cook-Sievers 'Gram- 
mar ' and this new ' Reader ' which Professor 
Bright has just presented to his colleagues. 
Such a combination insures thoroughness, and 
yet offers no sharp or sudden difficulties. The 
phonology in Sweet's ' Reader ' is neither de- 
tailed nor exhaustive, and is distinctly difficult; 
and there is a crowded, abrupt fashion in his 
treatment of the inflections which gives need- 
less trouble. Compare, for instance, his treat- 
ment of adjective stems, — where Zee is ranged 
quite without explanation of the reason, under 
the " short " declension, — with the lucid state- 
ments of Sievers. 



Let these books, then, be used from the 
start. The primer or "beginning-book " is of 
doubtful benefit; a student who is ready to 
study Anglo-Saxon at all, is quite prepared to 
use the regular grammar. The time allotted 
to our subject in any ordinary college course 
is so meagre that a teacher must in most cases 
aim at rapid work and speedy results. A dozen 
paradigms and a few hints on pronunciation 
give the student basis for translation, which 
should begin at once ; progress thereafter 
should be marked by three features : — careful 
translation, with grammatical analysis working 
gradually up to the difficulties of inflection 
and phonology ; reading at sight ; and compo- 
sition. The last feature is probably neglected 
in most of our classes ; but visitors or mem- 
bers of Professor Zupitza's Seminar at Berlin 
will recollect how much stress is laid by that 
admirable teacher upon a facility of translating 
from the vernacular. Passages are given in 
German to be translated immediately into 
Anglo-Saxon, — a discipline of evident value. 
Indeed, a booklet of materials for such exer- 
cises would be a goodly offering for some one 
to make to his profession : not, of course, that 
we could expect the young lions of original 
research to hunt this ignoble quarry, but per- 
adventure there be humbler who have borne 
the burden of instruction and are willing to 
minister to the lower needs. 

To come closer to the subject of this review, 
I believe that Professor Bright's book will 
forward the study of Anglo-Saxon in general, 
and will be a friend and aider of those who 
would have modern English kept in communi- 
cation with its chief and proudest sources. 
For while the university teacher may look 
forward to a doctor's degree for his pupil, and 
may insist upon a thorough knowledge of 
every inch of ground in the field of Old-English 
philology, it is the problem of teachers in the 
ordinary American college how they shall 
make most profitable to the student the hour 
or two weekly, for perhaps a single year, 
which he devotes to this study. We tell such 
a student that his brief course in Anglo-Saxon 
is not an "intellectual luxury," but rather an 
almost necessary condition of appreciation in 
his estimate of English history, English litera- 
ture and the English tongue. To read in the 
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